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A LESSON FROM THE MASTERS OF PROSE 



R. W. COWDEN 
University of Michigan 



Rarely is a teacher satisfied with the results of his labors. I 
can claim no unique place among those of my profession. Year 
after year, I have been dissatisfied with many things, dissatisfied 
above all with the theme work of my students. It is true that 
one student has finally discovered the difference between loose 
and lose, that another has seemed to be reasonably sure that all 
right is not to be found as one word in his dictionary, and that 
still another has actually known the difference between the con- 
traction it's and the possessive of it; but I have not been delighted. 
Many in my classes have seemed to develop a sense for paragraph 
form and have obviously given close attention to matters of 
coherence and proportion. Not a few have had something to 
write and have succeeded in placing their idea on paper. It has 
not been a lack of enthusiasm for the work on the part of the 
student nor a lack of skill in following suggestions. The student 
has done his work. I wonder — have I done mine? As I have 
turned the pages of themes I have searched for something good 
enough to publish. My standard has not been high. Anything 
acceptable to the staff of the student literary magazine would 
have pleased me. Why shouldn't a Freshman write something 
suitable for such a magazine? But nowhere, even among the 
work of the most promising students have I found my pot of gold. 
One and all, the themes have had a vital weakness — they have been 
unfinished. They could not be published even in the student 
magazine without being given a careful revision. 

I have given no little attention to the question of unfinished 
themes, trying to discover why they are unfinished and how the 
teacher of composition may help the student perfect his work. 
My quest has taken me to the letters, notebooks, and more formal 
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expressions of several of the masters of prose. I have here to 
present the results of the search. 

The unfinished theme is not due to haste on the part of the 
writer, but rather to lack of appreciation of his task. That task 
is most interestingly set forth in Mr. Joseph Conrad's first Preface 
to The Nigger of the Narcissus: 

All art appeals primarily to the senses, and the artistic aim when express- 
ing itself in written words must also make its appeal through the senses, if its 
high desire is to reach the secret spring of responsive emotions. It must 
strenuously aspire to the plasticity of sculpture, to the colour of painting, and to 
the magic suggestiveness of music — which is the art of arts. And it is only 
through complete, unswerving devotion to the perfect blending of form and 
substance; it is only through an unremitting never-discouraged care for the 
shape and ring of sentences that an approach can be made to plasticity, to 
colour; and the light of magic suggestiveness may be brought to play for an 
evanescent instant over the commonplace surface of words: of the old, old 
words, worn thin, defaced by ages of careless usage. 

The sincere endeavour to accomplish that creative task, to go as far on 
that road as his strength will carry him, to go undeterred by faltering, weari- 
ness or reproach, is the only valid justification for the worker in prose 

To snatch in a moment of courage, from the remorseless rush of time, a 
passing phase of life, is only the beginning of the task. The task approached 
in tenderness and faith is to hold up unquestioningly, without choice and 
without fear, the rescued fragment before all eyes and in the light of a sincere 
mood. It is to show its vibration, its colour, its form; and through its move- 
ment, its form, and its colour, reveal the substance of its truth — disclose its 
inspiring secret: the stress and passion within the core of each convincing 
moment. In a single-minded attempt of that kind, if one be deserving and 
fortunate, one may perchance attain to such clearness of sincerity that at last 
the presented vision of regret or pity, of terror or mirth, shall awaken in the 
hearts of the beholders that feeling of unavoidable solidarity; of the solidarity 
in mysterious origin, in toil, in joy, in hope, in uncertain fate, which binds men 
to each other and all mankind to the visible world. 

Here is suggested a kind of endeavor unknown to the ordinary 
student. If he dashes his idea upon paper in a few moments, 
and takes a few more moments to rewrite it, he has done all that 
he sees to do. That he fails in vision is due to his inability to 
appreciate his problem. It is still the old problem, although 
Mr. Conrad has stated it in new and suggestive symbols. The 
student must see with the utmost distinctness what it is he wishes 
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to convey to his reader and must search diligently for the perfect 
form of words to clothe his idea. The thought expressed by him 
is usually vague and misshapen because his mind's eye does not 
see its form clearly. Clouded vision forces him to a chance selection 
of words from which to dress his idea with the result that the 
costume looks and is grotesque. To make the student recognize 
his problem and solve it satisfactorily is the duty of the teacher of 
composition. 

The great writers of prose bear varied testimony on the question 
of actual composition. They may be most readily classed in two 
groups, those who depend wholly or partially upon inspiration 
and those who depend upon unremitting toil. Such a classification 
need not overlook the fact that many of those who wait for the 
inspired moment before writing labor diligently afterward in 
revising nor that those who usually labor in the first writing occa- 
sionally have an inspired moment. Of the first group, Balzac 
is an interesting example. Says the great Frenchman: 

I don't know anything more wearying than to sit a whole night, from 
midnight till eight o'clock, beneath the light of shaded candles, before blank 
paper, unable to find thoughts, listening to the noise of the fire and that of 
carriages sounding beyond the window panes from Barri&re des Bons-Hommes 
and the quay. This is what your servant has done for five nights past, without 
meeting the moment when some inner voice, I know not what it is, says to him, 
" Go on!" Such useless fatigues count for nothing to every one. 

And again: 

The artist is not in the secret of his intelligence. He works under the empire 

of certain circumstances, the union of which is a mystery On one day, 

without his knowing it, an air is stirring, and all is relaxed. For an empire, 

for millions . . . . he could not write a line Then some night in the 

street, some morning on rising, or in the midst of a joyous revel, a coal of fire 
touches that brain .... that tongue; suddenly a word awakens ideas: they 
are born, they grow, they ferment. 

The idea suggested here by Balzac that a writer in his great 
moments is not master of his own pen is born out emphatically 
by Thackeray, who says: 

I wonder, do other novel-writers experience this fatalism? They must 
go a certain way, in spite of themselves. I have been surprised at the obser- 
vations made by some of my characters. It seems as if an occult Power 
was moving the pen. The personage does or says something, and I ask, how 
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the dickens did he come to think of that? .... We spake anon of the 
inflated style of some writers. What also if there is an afflated style, — when 
a writer is like a Pythoness on her oracle tripod, and mighty words, words 
which he cannot help, come blowing, and bellowing, and whistling, and moan- 
ing through the speaking pipes of his bodily organ ? 

Should we need further evidence of the methods of inspired 
genius, here is the revelation of George Eliot to Mr. Cross: 

She told me that in all her best writing there was a "not herself" which 
took possession of her, and that she felt her own personality to be merely the 
instrument through which this spirit, as it were, was acting. Particularly 
she dwelt on this in regard to the scene in Middlemarch between Dorothea and 
Rosamond, saying that, although she always knew they had sooner or later 
to come together, she kept the idea resolutely out of her mind until Dorothea 
was in Rosamond's drawing-room. Then, abandoning herself to the inspira- 
tion of the moment, she wrote the whole scene exactly as it stands, without 
alteration or erasure, in an intense state of excitement and agitation. 

Interesting, I hear you say; but what use can I make of it in 
teaching English composition ? No doubt if one gathered between 
two covers all the explanations of the actual process of writing, 
as the act is performed by dozens of writers of pure prose, he 
would find something stimulating for everyone who read the book. 
Our entire scheme of composition-teaching, however, seems to have 
a meaning that makes useless all examples based upon inspiration. 
To permit the students of English composition to wait for the 
spirit to move them is to draw from even the best of them a response 
at rare and irregular intervals and from most of them only silence. 
Obviously to apply Thackeray's method of composition in the 
school is to toss composition-teaching out the window. If only 
those students who take delight in writing were to be found in the 
English classroom, and if they were there in numbers so small as 
to permit of individual work on the part of the instructor, rare 
moments might come when there would be between teacher and 
student such a perfect union of sympathy in a common interest 
that the vision and imagination of the one would be the inspiration 
of the other. This condition, however, can come only in the 
distant future of education. If all men wrote as Balzac did at 
times, I should be at the end of this paper; but there were others 
with very different methods. 
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It is F. Marion Crawford who takes most violent issue with 
those already quoted: 

.... There is, I believe, no greater fallacy than trusting to inspiration, 
except that of believing that a certain mood is necessary for writing. Ninety- 
nine hundredths of the best literary work is done by men who write to live, 
who know that they must write, and who so write, whether the weather is fine 
or rainy, whether they like their breakfast or not, whether they are in love, 
happily or unhappily, with women or with themselves. Of course, a man 
who has lived by his pen for years, finds out by experience the hours for work- 
ing which suit him best; but a beginner should be methodical. He should go 
to his desk as any other workman goes to his work, after breakfast; rest and 
eat in the middle of the day, and work again in the afternoon. 

The meaning of this hard work mentioned by Crawford and 
the application of it in solving our problem becomes clearer as 
we proceed. Macaulay, who once declares that he obeys the rule 
of never going on when the vein does not flow readily, repeatedly 
insists upon the necessity of long continued effort. In 1833 he 
writes to Napier: 

.... If the paper has any merit, it owes it to the delay of which you must, 
I am sure, have complained very bitterly in your heart. I was so thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the article as it stood at first that I completely rewrote it; 
altered the whole arrangement; left out ten or twelve pages in one part; and 
added twice as many in another. I never wrote anything so slowly as the 
first half, or so rapidly as the last half. 

In 1836, he writes again: 

.... I never bestowed so much care on anything that I have written. 
There is not a sentence in the latter half of the article which has not been 
repeatedly recast. I have no expectation that the popularity of the article 
will bear any proportion to the trouble which I have expended on it. 

In 1849 he is following similar methods : 

My account of the Highlands is getting into tolerable shape. Tomorrow 
I shall begin to transcribe again, and to polish. What trouble these pages will 
have cost me! The great object is that after all this trouble, they may read 
as if they had been spoken off, and may seem to flow as easily as table talk. 
We shall see. 

So much for Macaulay. The comment of Henry James is 
even more suggestive: 

.... If I manage to write with any clearness or concision or grace, it is 
simply that I have always tried. It isn't easy, and one must always try; for 
the traps that newspaper scribbling, and every other vulgarity, set for us to-day 
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are innumerable. It is an advantage when the sense of certain differences 
awakes early. I had that good fortune, which, however, made me compose 
with mortal slowness at first. But it gave birth to the idea and the ideal of 
form, and that is a godsend even if one slowly arrives at it. A simple style is 
really a complicated thing, and in the way of an effort an evolution. I am 
afraid mine, if I have one, is simply taste and patience. 

Here combined with untiring effort to do well is the recognition 
of the difference between good work and poor work which results 
in the development of the idea and the ideal of form. When 
the student recognizes that there is a problem in the relation of 
an idea to the form of the idea he has gone a long way in the right 
direction. He may then hope to become sufficiently conscious 
of his task to be self-critical, to judge his own work by his own 
standards, to develop taste. "Taste and patience," says Henry 
James, are the prime necessities. 

Among the moderns, few men have seemed to recognize these 
necessities more clearly than Lafcadio Hearn. In a letter to 
Elizabeth Bisland in 1887, he writes: 

.... If you like anything I have done, it is because I have taken 
horrible pains with it. Eight months' work on one sketch — then eight months 
on another — not yet finished; but happily 120 pages are done; and the first 
was only 75. The attempt at romantic work on modern themes taught me 
lots of things. One is, that the purpose, as well as the thought, must evolve 
itself, but the thought must come first — then the thing begins to develop and 
always in a different way from that at first intended. 

You will notice the same stress upon the actual effort of com- 
position as in the case of James, and in addition this new suggestion 
of evolution of purpose and thought, an evolution evidently result- 
ing from frequent rewriting. In another letter to a friend Hearn 
further develops his idea: 

Now with regard to your own sketch or story. If you are quite dis- 
satisfied with it, I think this is probably due not to what you suppose — imperfec- 
tion of expression — but rather to the fact that some latent thought or emotion 
has not yet defined itself in your mind with sufficient sharpness. You feel 
something and have not been able to express the feeling — only because you do 
not yet quite know what it is. We feel without understanding feeling; and 
our most powerful emotions are the most undefinable. This must be so, 
because they are inherited accumulations of feeling, and the multiplicity of 
them — superimposed one over another — blurs them, and makes them dim, 
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even though enormously increasing their strength Unconscious brain- 
work is the best to develop such latent feeling or thought. By quietly writing 
the thing over and over again, I find that the emotion or idea often develops 
itself in the process — unconsciously. Again, it is often worth while to try 
to analyze the feeling that remains dim. The effort of trying to understand 

exactly what it is that moves us sometimes proves successful If you 

have any feeling — no matter what — strongly latent in the mind (even only 
a haunting sadness or a mysterious joy), you may be sure that it is expressible. 
Some feelings are, of course, very difficult to develop. I shall show you one 
of these days, when we see each other, a page that I worked at for months before 

the idea came clearly When the best result comes it ought to surprise 

you, for our best work is out of the Unconscious. 

Could anything be more suggestive? If the composition is 
not successful, the fault lies either in the expression or in the per- 
ception of the idea. Expression goes for naught if the limits of 
the idea are vague. The idea may clear itself by repeated attempts 
at expression. With Hearn in the one instance the idea was 
months in coming, but it did come. Truly this is not the method 
of the journalist, and it is all the more pertinent because Hearn 
was at one time himself an American journalist well known for his 
skill. In defense of his art, he has a wise comment to make on his 
profession. A letter to H. E. Krehbiel, the art critic, sets forth 
his views: 

.... If you do not know it already, let me dwell upon an art principle. 
Both you and I have a trade: journalism. We have also an art: authorship. 
The same system of labour cannot be applied to the one as to the other without 
unfortunate results. Let the trade be performed as mechanically as is con- 
sistent with preservation of one's reputation as a good workman: any more 
labour devoted to it is an unpaid waste of time. But when it comes to writing 
a durable thing— a book or a brochure — every line ought to be written at 
least twice, if .possible three times. Three times, at all events, to commence 
with. First — roughly, in pencil; after which correct and reshape as much 
as you deem necessary. Then rewrite clean in pencil. Read again; and 
you will be surprised to find how much improvement is possible. Then 
copy in ink, and in the very act of copying, new ideas of grace, force, and 
harmony will make themselves manifest. Without this, I will venture to say, 
fine literary execution is impossible 

Whether or not Lafcadio Hearn had the highest ideals of the 
business of journalism, he most certainly had high ideals of the 
art of writing, and the soundness of his method hardly needs 
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further demonstration. There are, however, three other workers 

in this field who demand a hearing. The first, Thomas Huxley, is 

best known as a scientist, but his supremacy in his chosen field 

is due in no small extent to the lucidity and simplicity of his prose. 

He says: 

.... The business of a young writer is not to ape Addison or Defoe, Hobbes 
or Gibbon, but to make his style himself, as they made their styles themselves. 
They were great writers, in the first place, because, by dint of learning and 
thinking, they had acquired clear and vivid conceptions about one or other 
of the many aspects of men or things. In the second place, because they 
took infinite pains to embody these conceptions in language exactly adapted 
to convey them to other minds. In the third place, because they possessed 
that purely artistic sense of rhythm and proportion which enabled them to 
add grace to force, and while loyal to truth, make exactness subservient to 
beauty. 

If there is any merit in my English now, it is due to the fact that I have 
by degrees become awake to the importance of the three conditions of good 
writing which I have mentioned. I have learned to spare no labour upon 
the process of acquiring clear ideas — to think nothing of writing a page four 
or five times over if nothing less will bring the words which express all that 
I mean, and nothing more than I mean; and to regard rhetorical verbosity as 
the deadliest and most degrading of literary sins. Anyone who possesses a 
tolerably clear head and a decent conscience should be able, if he will give 
himself the necessary trouble, thus to fulfil the first two conditions of a good 
style. The carrying out of the third depends neither on labour nor on honesty, 
but on that sense which is inborn in the literary artist, and can by no means be 
given to him who has it not as his birthright. 

For the teacher of English composition to accept Huxley's 

suggestion is for him to recognize the possibility, if not of teaching 

students how to see ideas clearly, at least of teaching them to 

express in final form the ideas they do see clearly. Beyond this is 

the genius that is outside the scope of our discussion. For Huxley 

himself the problem was one of expression, and it is to be noted 

that he gained success by the identical method of rewriting suggested 

by Hearn as an excellent means of developing ideas. The evidence 

of both Hearn and Huxley, however, is hardly so important for 

our purposes as that of another and in some respects a greater master 

— Cardinal Newman. In 1838 Newman wrote to his sister, Mrs. 

John Mosley: 

My book on Justification has taken an incredible time. I am worn 
out with correcting. I do really think that every correction I make is for 
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the better, and that I am not wasting time in an overfastidious way, or even 
making it worse than it was; but I can only say this — openings for corrections 
are inexhaustible. 

I write, I write again: I write a third time in the course of six months. 
Then I take the third: I literally fill the paper with corrections, so that another 
person could not read it. I then write it out fair for the printer. I put it 
by; I take it up; I begin to correct, again: it will not do. Alterations multiply, 
pages are rewritten, little lines sneak in and crawl about. The whole page is 
disfigured; I write again; I cannot count how many times this process is 
repeated. 

Why did Newman toil so prodigiously ? We find the question 
answered in the following letter written to Rev. John Hayes in 
1869: 

It is simply the fact that I have been obliged to take great pains with 
everything I have written, and I often write chapters over and over again, 
besides innumerable corrections and interlinear additions. I am not stating 
this as a merit, only that some persons write their best first, and I very seldom 
do. Those who are good speakers may be supposed to be able to write off 

what they want to say I, who am not a good speaker, have to correct 

laboriously what I put on paper However, I may truly say that I have 

never been in the practice since I was a boy of attempting to write well or to 
form an elegant style. I think I never have written for writing sake; but 
my one and single desire and aim has been to do what is so difficult — viz: 
to express clearly and exactly my meaning; this has been the motive principle 
of all my corrections and rewriting. When I have read over a passage which 
I had written a few days before, I have found it so obscure to myself that I 
have either put it altogether aside or fiercely corrected it; but I don't get 
any better for practice. I am as much obliged to correct and rewrite as I 
was thirty years ago. 

Newman was so sure of his idea, saw it in such delicate outline 
that for him the task, and truly an immense task, was to find the 
unique form of symbols for his thought. When one sees that the 
man whom Pater called the perfect essayist followed such a long 
and difficult way to his goal, one comes to have less confidence in 
the value of inspiration and more in the inglorious procedure of 
hard work. 

I have discovered nowhere so simple a statement of the relative 
value of the two methods of composition, as comes from the hand 
of Fyodar Dostoevsky in a letter to his brother Michael in 1858. 
Says he: 
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.... One ought not to hurry, my friend; one must try to do nothing but 

what is good Where on earth did you pick up the theory that a picture 

should be painted "straight off," and so forth ? When did you come to that 
conclusion? Believe me, in all things labour is necessary — gigantic labour. 
Believe me that a graceful, fleet poem of Pushkin's, consisting of but a few 
lines, is so graceful and so fleet simply because the poet has worked long at it, 
and altered much. That is solid fact. Gogol wrote at his Dead Soids for 
eight years. Everything that he did "straight off" was crude. People say 
that in Shakespeare's MSS there is not a single erasure. That's why there 
are so many monstrous errors of taste in him. If he had worked more, the 
whole would have come off better. You evidently confuse the inspiration, 
that is, the first instantaneous vision or emotion in the artist's soul (which is 
always present), with the work. I, for example, write every scene down at 
once, just as it first comes to me, and rejoice in it; — then I work at it for months 
and years. I let it inspire me, in that form, more than once (for I love it thus) ; 
here I add, there I take away; believe me that the scene always gains by it. 
One must have the inspiration; without inspiration one can't of course begin 
anything. 

At first glance this last sentence seems to uphold the Balzac- 
Eliot theory; but it is to be noted that inspiration for Dostoevsky 
is synonymous with the first instantaneous vision, or birth of an 
idea in the mind, and is directly opposed to the inspiration that 
instantly welds together idea and form in a perfect unity. Every- 
one who has an idea is inspired in the sense in which Dostoevsky 
uses the term, but to only such a peculiar genius as George Eliot 
in her greatest moments is the inspiration given to dash off the 
great piece at first writing. Dostoevsky's faith lay in the methods 
of tireless labor which I have attempted to illustrate. 

My evidence is now presented and it remains to make what use 
of it one may. 

Perhaps the first possibility that occurs to one is that of giving 
the student an idea of the way in which lasting composition has 
been written. There is a vast deal of skepticism on the part of 
most students in regard to this matter. They form the idea that 
the great work must needs have been done in the great way, and 
that tbey themselves are, therefore, shut away from a final attain- 
ment of any sort by the difficulties in the method. Occasionally 
the student is urged to see how others have done and the experience 
of Robert Louis Stevenson is most frequently quoted. The 
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student learns that Stevenson wrote day after day for practice, 
imitating first this master and then that one, but always with the 
end in view of developing a style of his own. Stevenson is much 
admired by young readers as well as old, and his method of self- 
training is likely to seem to them not only a unique method 
employed by no one else and thus impossible of imitation but 
also the method of a great genius needing divine alchemy to 
warrant success. The student needs to see how rare is the method 
of inspiration and how common the method of hard work. He 
should be made to realize that more often than not great success 
has been attained in writing by ways readily made familiar to 
anyone who honestly wishes to know. If he who is learning to 
write is firmly convinced that many of the classics were written 
by the simplest of methods, he is naturally going to be willing to 
try those methods. It is here that the second part of our lesson 
from the masters is to be learned. 

With the student willing to follow the practice of Lafcadio 
Hearn, there is lacking in his training only the opportunity for such 
an effort. Usually he hands in his composition, it is read by the 
instructor, and then it is returned to him with critical comment. 
There ends the effort upon the theme of that composition. He 
immediately begins work upon another subject, which is dropped 
for a third when it has reached a point of completion similar 
to that of the first. It is just this procedure that results in unfin- 
ished work. Either the idea has not been completely formed in 
the writer's mind or the expression is faulty. If the suggestion 
of Hearn were followed, the student upon receiving his manuscript 
with critical comment would be expected to work his material 
over with the criticism in mind, return the new manuscript for 
further criticism, and continue this process just so long as he was 
capable of improving the distinctness of outline of his idea or the 
form of words for the expression of the idea. Surely such a practice 
is not impossible at least once or twice during a term in any class 
in English composition. 

I am aware that this statement runs counter to the present 
movement in favor of oral English, but I am yet to be convinced that 
the methods of teaching composition which substitute the spoken 
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for the written word are gaining the necessary ends. The problem 
of learning to write is still to be solved by writing. For three years 
I myself have been giving a course based upon the idea set forth 
in this paper, and I have reason to feel that the experiment has 
been worth the effort. 

The results that may be foreseen from the methods I have been 
outlining are manifold. The student begins to see the real problem 
of composition as Mr. Conrad saw it. With his recognition of this 
problem and of the advance he is able to make by continued revision 
of his work under sympathetic criticism, the drudgery of composition 
work, and of composition teaching as well, passes away. 

To be sure, if the teacher insists upon the drudgery, he must be 
left to his own salvation. I am not the one to deny the value of 
grammar and punctuation drill in its proper place, but occasionally 
this drill is made an end in itself, and the student loses sight of 
the real problem of composition in his hatred of rules. To involve 
the mind of a young man in the effort to see his idea clearly and to 
give to it the very best expression, is not to make him forget his 
grammar and his punctuation but to make him recognize the 
only real value in them. The rare student who writes sentences 
like nuggets of gold, is he who has made the best use of his knowledge 
of the language in his effort at a satisfactory unity of form and 
thought. 

If one is to follow the teaching of James and Hearn, of Huxley, 
and Macaulay and Newman, he will give his students an opportunity 
to face the problem of composition as it exists for most normal 
men, and to find their way to clear ideas and satisfactory form 
through rewriting. In such a case both teacher and student will 
draw no little delight from the fact that they are not making 
composition a bugbear but are dealing with the art as it is. 



